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SOLDIERS MONUMENT 
CIVIL WAR 


This monument, now located on the Town Common, was dedicated to the Bellingham 
men who lost their lives in the war to preserve the Union. The names of these ten men 
listed below are engraved on the monument. 
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Thomas Carey c | Jairas Lawrence 
W. Ellis Cook Joseph Osgood 
Moses Drake | geuea H. Perry Slocum 
C. Phillips Hancock zr Calvin Thayer 
Joseph W. Holbrook 


Corp. Lewis E. Whitney 


150 ANIVERSARY OF THE START OF THE CIVIL WAR 


The day after Abraham Lincoln was elected 
President, South Carolina took the Stars and 
Stripes down and replaced it with its own Pal- 
metto flag. 

The following December, South Caroli- 
na announced it was seceding from the Union. 
Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas followed. These states formed 
the Confederate States of America with Jeffer- 
son Davis as President. 

On April 12, 1861, South Carolina Shore 
batteries fired on Fort Sumter near the mouth 
of Charleston Harbor. Major Robert Anderson, 
a Kentuckian who commanded the fort, and a 
few Union solders fought back. Brig. Gen. 
Piere Beauegard defeated Anderson with his 
rebel gunners. Beauegard hauled down Old 
Glory after the band played “Yankee Doodle”. 
This was the beginning of the Civil War or The 
War Between the States. 

At this point, eleven southern states 
had seceded from the Union. North Carolina, 
Virginia, Arkansas and Tennessee joined the 
others. For four years brothers were fighting 
brothers, and fathers were fighting sons over 
the issue of slavery. 

General Robert E. Lee was placed in 
charge of the Confederate forces, and General 
Ulyses S. Grant was appointed to command 
the Union forces. Most of the fighting was in 
the South and West. 

Antietam, Bull Run, Chancelorsville, 
Gettysburg, Nashville, the Wilderness, Shiloh, 
Chickamauga, Pea Ridge, Fredericksburg, 
Vicksburg were battles during which more 
than 600,000 men and boys died. Four years 
of bloody conflict ceased when Lee surren- 
dered to Grant at Appomattox Court House in 
Virginia. 

During long periods of inactivity during 
the Civil War, usually between battles, solders 
had time to read, engage in sports, perform in 
skits or gamble. Music was a favorite activity 
whether played by a band, a fiddle, a harmoni- 
ca, or sung. 


The following are some of the more 
familiar songs: 
“Goober Peas” 
Confederates had to live on what they could 
scrounge from the countryside. Peanuts were 
the “Goober Peas”. 


Sittin’ by the roadside on a summer's day, ; | 
Chattin' with my messmates, passin’ time away, ” 
Lyin’ in thé shadow underneath the trees, 

Goodness how delicious, eatin’ goober peas! 


Peas! Peas! Peas! Peas! Eatin’ goober peas! 
Goodness how delicious, eatin’ goober peas! 


When the horseman passes, the soldiers 
have a rule 
To cry out at their loudest, “Mister, here's 
your mule!” 
But another pleasure enchantinger than these, 
Is wearing out your grinders, eatin’ 
goober peas! 


Peas! Peas! Peas! Peas! Eatin’ goober peas! 
Wearin' out your grinders, eatin’ goober peas! 


Just before the battle the general hears a row. 
He says, “The Yanks are comin’, | hear 
their rifles now." 
He turns around in wonder, and what do you 
think he sees! 
The Georgia ,Militia—eatin’ goober peas! 


Peas! Peas! Peas! Peas! Eatin’ goober peas! 
The Georgia Militia— eatin’ goober peas! 


1 think my song has lasted almost 
‘long enough. 

The subject's interesting, but rhymes 
are mighty rough. 

| wish this war was over, when free 
from rags and fleas, 

We'd kiss our wives and sweethearts 
and gobble goober peas! 


Peas! Peas! Peas! Peas! Eatin’ goober peas! 
We'd kiss our wives and sweethearts and gobble 
goober peas! 


DIXIE 
national anthem of the Confederacy 


Well, | wish | was in the land of cotton, 
Old times there are not forgotten, 
Look away! Look away! Look away! Dixie Land, 


In Dixie Land where | was born, 
Early on one frosty mornin’, 
Look away! Look away! Look away! Dixie Land. 


Chorus: Well, | wish ] was in Dixie, 
hooray! Hooray! 
In Dixie Land I'll take my stand, 
To live and die in Dixie, 
Away, away, away down south in Dixie. 
Away, away, away down south in Dixie. 


Chorus 


Wait for the Wagon 
Composed as an 1850’s minstrel song. During 
the war, both sides claimed the song as theirs. 
Politicians changed the words and used it for 
one cause or another. 


In Uncle Sam’s Dominion in 1861, 

The fight between Secession and Union 
was begun. 

The South declared they'd have the “rights” 
which Uncle Sam denied, 

Or in their Secesh Wagon they'd all 
take a ride! 


Chorus: Hurrah for the wagon! 
The old Union Wagon! 
We'll stick to our wagon, 
And we'll ail take a ride, | 


The makers of our wagon were men 
of solid wit. 

They made it out of “Charter Oak" which 
would not rot or split. 

Its wheels are of material, the strongest 
and the best, 

And the two are named the North and South, 
and two the East and West. 


Chorus 


This good old Union Wagon, the nation 
all admired. 

Her wheels had run for fourscore years 
and never once been “tired.” 

Her passengers were happy as along her way 
she whirled, 

For the good old Union Wagon was the glory 
of the world. 


Chorus, Chorus 
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Follow the Drinking Gourd 
The lyrics contained directions for slaves fol- 
lowing various escape routes. The gourd was 
the “Big Dipper”. 


Chorus: Follow, follow the drinkin’ gourd. 
_ Follow, follow the drinkin’ gourd. 
For the old man is a-waitin’ for 
_ to carry you to freedom, 
If you follow, follow the drinkin’ gourd. 


The riverbank will make a very good road. 
The dead trees show you the way. 
Left foot, peg foot, traveling on, 
Following the drinkin’ gourd. 


Chorus 


The river ends between two hills. 
Follow the drinkin’ gourd. 

There's another river on the other side. 
Follow the drinkin' gourd. 


Chorus 


The Yellow Rose of Texas 
Originally written for the minstrel stage. It was 
published in 1853, and was a favorite march- 
ing song of the Confederate troops. 


There’s a yellow rose in Texas that | am 
going to see. 
No other soldier knows her, no soldier, only me. 
She cried so when | left her, it like to broke 
my heart. ° 
And if | ever find her, we nevermore will part. 


Chorus: She's the sweetest rose of color this 

soldier ever knew. 

Her eyes are bright as diamonds, they 
sparkle like the dew. 

You may talk about your dearest May 
and sing of Rosa Lee, 

But the Yellow Rose of Texas beats 
the belles of Tennessee. 


Where the Rio Grande is flowin’ and the 
starry skies are bright, 

She walks along the river in the quiet 
summer night. 

She thinks if | remember, when we parted 
long ago; 

| promised to come back again and not to 
leave her so. 


Chorus 


Oh, now I'm going to find her, for my heart 
is full of woe. 

And we'll sing the song together, that we 
sung so long ago. 

We'll play the banjo gaily, and we'll sing 
the songs of yore, 

And the Yellow Rose of Texas shall be 
mine forevermore. 
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Chorus 


The Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Julia Ward Howe upon a friends suggestion 
wrote new words to a popular tune of in the 
North in 1861 called “John Brown’s Body”. 
Soon all the North was singing her words. 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord: 
He is tramping out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the lighting of his terrible swift sword: 
His truth is marching on. 


| have seen him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps: 

They have builded him an altar in the evening dews and damps; 

| can read his righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps: 
His day is marching on. 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment seat: 
O, be swift, my soul, to answer him! Be jubilant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of thy lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me; 
As he died to make men holy, fet us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 
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Production of the Willys Knight automobile ended in 1933. The Willys Motor Company 
produced a new and different model in 1937. In 1941, Willys Motor Company started 
producing the “Jeep” to be used in World War II. 


MAZDRACHI FARM 
MEMORIES 


Growing up on an 85 acre dairy farm, espe- 
cially in the summer, in the late 30’s and the 
40’s was a lot of work. Our farm was known as 
the Center Street Dairy. We had cows, chick- 
ens, goats, sheep, and a horse. 

Our day started about 5:00 in the morning 
and ended when it was time to go to bed, 
about 8:00 in the evening. Of course, we had 
no television, so after supper it was home- 
work time then off to bed. 

Our parents got up early in the morning to 
milk the cows. They had to milk them by hand. 
Later on they invested in milking machines 
which made things a little easier. 

At that time, we sold raw milk. It didn’t have 
to be pasteurized. They would get the milk 
ready in bottles to be delivered. My sister, 
brother and | would get up early to go with our 
father to deliver the milk to the customers that 
we had. We would then go for breakfast and 
then be off to school until 3:00 p.m. 

In the early spring, my father planted a huge 
garden. We had all kinds of vegetables. Our 
job was to go into the garden and do the 
weeding. 

We also had many fruit trees. My sister and 
! would help our mother can fruits and vegeta- 
bles for the winter. We also had a roadside 
stand where we sold our produce. 

In addition to working in the garden, my fa- 
ther had fields of hay. When it was time to cut 
the hay with the mowing machine, we had to 
dry it. We then raked it into piles with the hay 
rake. We would then hitch a wagon to the 
tractor, then all go to the field to load the hay 
onto the wagon so the hay could be put into 
the barn for the cows. We had to make sure, 
after the hay was raked into piles, that we got 
it into the barn in case it rained. 

If it rained, we would have to spread the 
piles of hay out, so it would dry. You couldn’t 
put wet hay into the barn because it could be- 
come combustible, and it could start a fire. 


We also had fields of corn for the cows. 
When the corn was fully grown, we cut it by 
hand. The corn stalks were loaded onto the 
wagon and brought to a silo. We would take 
bunches of the corn and lay it on a conveyor- 
type machine that chopped it into little pieces. 
The conveyor had a fan that blew the chopped 
corn up a pipe into the silo. We had enough 
corn, hay, and grain to feed the animals for the 
winter. The next spring, we would start all 
over again. 

We had a wood burning stove to heat the 
house. My father would go into the woods 
and cut trees. He would then cut the trees in- 
to pieces, and my sister, brother, and | would 
stack the wood in a shed for winter. 

Some of our friends who lived in the city 
thought we were so lucky living on a farm, un- 
til they spent a summer at our house. They 
then realized it wasn’t all fun and games. But 
you know, after all is said and done, we were 
very lucky. 

We do have many nice memories. We did 
have some fun time, playing hide and seek in 
the barn where there were many places to 
hide. We would go walking in the woods and 
pick wild flowers for our mom. We would 
catch frogs and polliwogs. We would go 
swimming at Silver Lake. in the winter, we 
would go ice skating on our own pond in the 
woods and sledding down a hill behind the 
barn. Most of all, we loved all the animals that 
we had. 

Our parents taught us many things when we 
were growing up, but most of all, they taught 
us to appreciate and value what little we had. 
Our lives were so much richer in other ways. 
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Ernest A. Taft Jr. Historical Museum 


Dedicated Sunday, May 22, 2011 
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Left to Right: Roland Arcand, Josephine Taft 
Joanne Arcand, Mary Chaves 
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Jerry Mahew Denis Fraine Dan Ranieri 


Opening prayer, Father Michael Kearney 
National Anthem, sung by Aubrie Bagdasarian 


Jerry Mahew 


a Denis Fraine 
: 


Aubrie Bagdasarian | Dan Ranieri 
cae pe Ic 
| Peggy Couture 
Senator Richard Moore 


Presentation by Congressman Neil’s office 


Dream a Dream, sung by Aubrie Bagdasarian 
Lyrics and music by Charlotte Church 


Closing Remarks 


HISTORICAL 


MUSEUM 


OPEN FIRST SUNDAY 
GF THE MONTH 1-4 


Congressman Neil’s | 

“ M re ° 
Sen. Richard Moo Representative 
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HOAG LAKE PARACHUTE JUMP 


1902 July 4, Miss Mabel Ward of Milford was 
severely injured in a parachute drop exhibition 
from a balloon at Hoag Lake when she slipped 
out of the harness and fell to the ground. 

In the July 11" issue of the Milford Ga- 
zette, there is this story: “Miss Mabel Ward, 
who had several times been announced to 
make a balloon ascension and parachute drop 
at Hoag Lake Park, attempted the act Friday 
afternoon before several thousand persons, 
and, as a result, she is now in Woonsocket 
Hospital with one leg amputated, a broken 
jaw, and other serious injuries sustained in a 
fall of 60 feet from the parachute. 

She started up alone about 5 o'clock, 
and while accounts of the accident differ, it 
seems to be agreed that instead of waiting to 
gain the safe distance of 1200 to 2000 feet 
above the ground before attempting to drop, 
she made the attempt when only 125 to 175 
feet. It is claimed that a parachute does not 
open enough to be of material assistance in 
breaking a fall in less than 250 to 400 feet, 
and, in the case Friday the parachute was of no 
benefit to her. 

When about 60 feet from the ground, 
her hands slipped through the straps attached 
to the parachute, and she fell to the ground. 
Many women fainted, and strong men quailed 
in their utter helplessness to avert what 
seemed a terrible death. Her injuries were 
found to be a fracture of the leg, her jaw was 
broken, several teeth were broken, and her 
entire system given a shock from which it will 
take months for recovery. She was taken to 
Woonsocket Hospital that night, where the leg 
was amputated, and the physicians predict her 
entire recovery.” 

Mr. Herbert C. Stewart was at the 
amusement park and witnessed the tragedy. 

Courtesy Memorial Library — Milford 


My folks told of a balloon ascension at 
Hoag Lake Park that went out of control and 
floated east. The many people at the lake to 
watch the balloon ran after it as it floated 
away. They ran through the hay fields and 
knocked down fences on the Crooks farm as 
they chased after the balloon. 

Hoag Lake, when it was flourishing was 
the scene of many forms of entertainment. 
Some of these acts of entertainment were div- 
ing horses, dancing, vaudeville acts, and fa- 
mous bands. Carrie Nation, the famous tem- 
perance advocate appeared there. 

There have been several different owners of 
the “LAKE”, It was finally purchased by the 
Town of Bellingham in 1995. 
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CC note: Herbert C. Stewart, a Franklin native, 
was a bugler who sounded “Taps” for 72 con- 
secutive years in Franklin at the Memoria! Day 
observance. He also sounded “Taps” in Bel- 
lingham for 52 consecutive years from 1903 
through 1954 at its Memorial Day Observance. 


THE PONY EXPRESS 

The first Pony Express rider left St. Joseph, 
Missouri on April 3, 1860 carrying mail from several 
eastern U. S. cities. Previous to this, the mail was 
carried by stage coach which took three weeks to 
get to San Francisco. The Pony Express would take 
just ten days by taking a more direct route. 

It wasn’t just the length of time it took to 
get the mail to the West coast, but the stage went 
on a southern route through Texas and in 1861 
Texas joined the Confederacy. Therefore, the mail 
could no longer go through that state. In addition, 
William Hepburn Russell, the founder, convinced 
Congress that he could get mail to California faster 
if it went on horseback and followed a more direct 
route. Thus, Congress decided to subsidize his mail 
contract. 

He chose to have the riders start from St. 
Joseph, Missouri because that was the farthest 
west reached by telegraph and railroad. 

Russell advertised for riders in newspapers 
along the frontier as follows: 

“WANTED — Young skinny, wiry fellows not over 18. 
Must be expert riders and willing to risk death dai- 
ly. Orphans preferred.” 

He selected eighty riders, each who 
weighed less than 130 pounds, from those who 
applied. Each rider was given a Bible to defend 
himself against anything immoral, a pair of Colt 
revolvers, and a rifle to defend himself. Each rider 
was also given a red shirt and a pair of Levi Strauss 
blue denim pants, but most preferred plain buck- 
skin. The rider was paid about $125.00 per month. 

Relay stations were set up along the route. 
The riders began and ended their ride at these sta- 
tions which were forty or more miles apart. The 
stations had to supply feed and water for the hors- 
es. The riders were given just two minutes to 
change to a fresh horse. The station keeper gave 
the rider something to drink, a piece of bread, and 
a piece of meat. When the rider arrived at what 
was called his home station, the saddle bag was 
put on a fresh horse and a different rider would 
ride out. 

The mail was carried in special made sad- 
die bags. Each had four compartments that could 
be padlocked. The charge for letters was $5.00 for 
% ounce plus the regular ten cents U. S. postage. 
The charge was later reduced to $1.00 plus the ten 
cent U. S. postage. 

By October 1861 telegraph communication 
was established between the Atlantic and Pacific. 


Also, the Pony Express Organization was having 
financial problems. On October 26, 1861 the fol- 
lowing notice was published in newspapers in the 
East and the West. “Pony Express will be discon- 
tinued from this date.” 

American History Illustrated Nov. 1976 
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TIME! P evne eh. RATES! 


10 Days to San Francisco! 


ih DONATI 


WILL BE RECEIVED AT THE 


OFFICE, 84 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 
| Up to4 P.M. every TUESDAY, 


Up to 23 P.M. every SATURDAY, 


Which will be forwarded to connect with the PONY EXPRESS leaving 
ST. JOSEPH, Missouri, 


Every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at Il P.M. 


TELEGRAMS 


Sent to Fort Kearney on the mornings of MONDAY and FRIDAY, «ill con- 
nect with PONY leaving St. Jusepl, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 


EEPRESS CHARGES. 
LETTERS weighing half. ounce or under 


For every additional half ounce or fraction of an ounce 1 00 
P In all casos to be enclosed in 10 cent Government Stamped Envelopes, 


And all Express CRARGES Pre-paid. 
tS PONY EXPRESS ENVELOPES For Sale at our Office, 
WELLS, FARGO & C0., Ag’ts, 


New York, Ju'y 1, 1801. 


Pony Express Poster 
(Wells Fargo Bank History Room} 
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MAIL BOX NEWS 

1 enjoy reading the newsletter of Crimpville 
Comments. |! am sending this donation after 
reading the spring issue of Crimpville Com- 
ments. 

Thank you, 

Grace W. Brey 

Easton, MD 


Dear Crimpville Comments, 
i was born and raised in South Bellingham and 
so enjoy reading each issue. My father, Paul 
Robidoux, was a Selectman for many years and 
worked for the Highway Department for a few 
years. My mother, Bertha Godin Robidoux, 
was active in the Assumption Church Ladies 
Guild and the Franco-American Club. They al- 
so ran the General Store on Wrentham Street 
and my father built and ran the “Beverly Club” 
for many years. 
Please make the following changes so | can 
continue receiving each issue. 
Thank you, 
Muriel Lavallee 
Serafina, NM 


DONATIONS 
Luvia M. Labrecque 
June Hall Merrick 


Grace Brey 
Muriel Lavallee 


In memory of Ernie: 
JS Breitfelder 
Gordon Curtis 
Josephine Taft 
CORRECTIONS 
in the last issue: 
George and Kathryn Whiting should have been 
listed under donations in memory of Florence 
McCracken. 


Correct spelling of Eltzroth 
The museum will be open throughout the 


summer on the first Sunday of the month from 
1:00 tO 4:00. 


DEATHS 
Dorothy McCutcheon Adam 
Eric Corriveau 
H. Louise Courchesne 
Stanley Durgin 
Helen Perenyl Fortier 
Barbara Campano Gildard 
Hosea Gomez 
Dana H. Jewell 
Leo B. King 
Audrey Lake 
Felice DiPietro Manni 
Kevin Marshall 
Sophie Merlet 
William D. Nelson 
George A. Paine, Sr. 
Mary Partridge 
Patricia Morse Pearson 
J. Gary Serven 
John Slayton 
Joseph E. Thibodeau 
Robert Thompson 
Shirley Toomey 
Gene Wall 
Blanch (Beryl) Wood 
Shirley Teter Young 
Pauline Young Yuele Gracy 


THANK YOU 


Thank you to all who have made dona- 
tions this past year. Also thank you to those 
who have donated Bellingham items for the 
Museum. 


Thank you to Mary, Pauline and Franco 
for their efforts in helping to prepare the Mu- 
seum for our open house 


Thank you to Mary Chaves, Joanne Arcand, to all 
who participated, and to all who worked to make 
the ceremony to name the museum the “Ernest A. 
Taft, Jr. Historical Museum” a success. A special 
thank you to all who attended. 


The Bellingham Historical Commission 


Bellingham Historical Commission 
3 Common Street PAST STD 
Bellinghain, MA 02019 paar 
BELLINGHAM, MA 
PERMIT NO, 15 
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Class of 1934 ? 
Bellingham Girls 
The girl in the middle is Edith Bates Sanderson. Please let us know if you can identify any of 


the other girls. 


